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Tue recent large fires at the stock yards near Chicago justily 
what Tue SpecraTor said in regard to the contraction of the 
fire limits of that city some time ago. The fire limits should be 
extended. Hately’s packing house was unquestionably one of 
the best risks in the packing house district, but the best risks 
are bound to catch fire at times. The only requisite that was 
wanting was sufficient fire protection. If the city limits of 
Chicago were extended so as to include this district and it were 
thus brought under the direct supervision of the city fire depart- 
ment, the rates of insurance now obtained would be high enough 
for profit. Chicago will eventually include the packing house 
district, it is thought. 


A CORRESPONDENT who has a claim against one of the in- 
solvent life companies of this State says that the claim did not 
mature until after the time fixed by the court for the presenta- 
tion of claims, and wants to know what he-can do in the mat- 
ter. He should make application to the court to permit his 
claim to go before the referee on a supplemental report. By a 
proper representation of the facts, the court would, doubtless, 
make an order, placing his claim on the same footing as others 
that were presented within the time fixed, Policyholders in 
insolvent companies need to keep a sharp look out if they would 
realize anything on their claims, and where they are unable to 
give the matter personal attention they should employ some 
one else to look after their interests. 


THERE is some curiosity to know who represents in this 
country a French fire insurance company known as Le Con- 
tinentale. No insurance department reports it as having 
made a deposit in this country, nor have we ever heard of any 
one claiming to be its resident manager—an announcement not 
likely to be overlooked ; yet in the list of insurance on property 
in this vicinity recently destroyed by fire, we find the Le Con- 
tinentale down for four policies in various sums. This smacks 
loudly of underground insurance, and it might be worth while 
for the Superintendent of Insurance to investigate this particular 
case. He might, perhaps, be able to unearth an American 
agent of the company who is too modest to proclaim the fact— 
but this is hardly a supposable case—he might, however, find 
out what broker is interested in placing insurance in a company 
not authorized to do business in this country. There is a law on 





the statute books of this State intended to prohibit transactions 
of this kind, but it is an open secret that many thousands of 
dollars of insurance is placed with foreign companies that have 
not been admitted to do business here. If the law is a good one 
it should be enforced; if not, it should be repealed. Forbid- 
ding the companies to do business here, but permitting the 
brokers to sell their policies, is somewhat of a contradiction. 
Every broker who does underground business forfeits his license, 
provided he is caught at it, and in their eyes the only offence 
connected with such transactions is being found out. Should the 
Insurance Superintendent bestir himself in the matter, he would 
be apt to make it uncomfortable for quite a number of brokers. 








Apropos of the fact that the largest proportion of fire losses 
this year have occurred in the smaller cities, the example of 
Mr. Pullman, of Pullman car notoriety, is one to be commended 
to the authorities in all places. Mr. Pullman recently laid out 
a town where his car shops are to be located, and is building 
numerous comfortable houses for his workmen. One of the 
first things he did was to provide for a system of water works 
and fire extinguishing machinery at a cost of upwards of $90,- 
ooo. This is only a beginning, but it lays the foundation upon 
which to build a system of water supply and fire protection as 
the place grows. Usually these important factors in a city’s 
development are only supplied after conflagrations have de- 
stroyed more than the cost of the works. Many of our eastern 
cities might profit by imitating Mr. Pullman’s foresight and 
copying his investment. 





Tue fallacy of mutual fire insurance is but too evident now 
many Michigan farmers whose property has been swept away 
by the forest fires during the past two weeks. While estimates 
place the loss of property in the burnt territory at many million 
dollars, the insurance among the farmers is said to be largely in 
the mutual companies, all the members of many of which have 
suffered disastrous losses, and are therefore unable to pay their 
assessments. The losses of the members in this case are at 
least mutual, if the plan of insurance does not maintain the rep- 
utation for mutual benefit which its upholders profess it has. 
Those farmers who hold policies in stock companies must feel 
satisfied now, in the time of their misfortune, if never before, as 
to the wisdom of large assets, re-insurance reserves and surplus 
funds, which are neither accumulated by fost ignem assess- 
ments nor exposed to the ravages of forest fires. 





Pouicrss of alleged insurance to the amount of $350,000 are 
said to have been written on the life of an old lady who recently 
died in Schuylkill county, Pa. These policies had been taken 
out by speculators, and most of the graveyard companies of 
Pennsylvania become liable, by her death, to pay a certain 
amount of money to the men who gambled with them on the 
chances of the old lady living. Assessments in these companies 
are not paid with as much alacrity as formerly, and the face 
value of these speculative policies has been very much reduced 
in consequence. However, if the companies pay even ten per 
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cent of the face value of the policies on the life of the lady re- 
ferred to, the speculators will be able to pay the medical exam- 
iners, who certified to her excellent physical condition, divide a 
fair sum with the officers of the companies, and still realize a 
fair profit on their investments. Such is co-operative insurance. 


Tue removal of President Garfield to Long Branch has in- 
spired the country with the hope that he will ultimately recover 
from his wounds. For two months and a half the people have 
anxiously watched every pulse-throb of the suffering patient 
with a sympathy born of their love for him and their respect for 
the office he holds, hoping almost against hope for his ultimate 
recovery. Never before has a case of individual suffering so 
drawn upon the sympathies of the people, not only of this 
country but of all civilized lands, as has that of President Gar- 
field. The cruel and heartless way in which his wounds were 
received, and the patient uncomplaining manner in which he 
has endured all the consequences of that murderous shot, have 
endeared him to the hearts of millions, and they now watch his 
daily symptoms as eagerly as though he were of their own 
flesh and blood. The change to Long Branch was too long 
delayed, but, possibly, it was unavoidable; certainly when the 
fact of his safe arrival there was flashed over the country, the 
people breathed freer, and hope of his recovery was revived. 
One thing is clearly demonstrated by his prolonged sickness, 
and that is that the Presidential mansion is not a fit place for 
human beings to live in. Situated in the midst of the Potomac 
marshes, it is pervaded by a pestilent atmosphere that has pros- 
trated many strong men, and brought them to beds of prolonged 
sickness. The White House should be condemned as a place 
of residence for the President or any one else ; it may do to con- 
vert it into offices to be used only in the day time, but life in- 
surance companies are not warranted in writing policies on the 
lives of persons who are compelled to sleep within its walls and 
breathe the malaria that permeates it at night. 





THE forest fires, which have been raging for some time in 
the counties of Huron, Tuscola and Sanilac, Michigan, and 
which are commented on in detail elsewhere, were pretty gen- 
erally quenched on Friday and Saturday of last week. Relief 
has commenced to come in from various quarters and subscrip- 
tions are being taken up in all the commercial centres of the 
West. The Government has given all the aid in its power, 
sending tents and army blankets, and ordering that the Collector 
of Customs at Port Huron shall pass, free of charge, all con- 
tributions from Canada. It seems incredible, that 500 or 
more persons could have been burned to death by these fires. 
The destruction of property has been fearful, owing to the 
parched condition of every thing from lack of rain, but the loss 
of life reported must, we believe, be greatly exaggerated. Under 
the influence of high winds, these forest fires advance with 
great rapidity, but not fast enough to overtake persons in flight. 
The probability is that those who lost their lives did so in their 
attempts to save property, tarrying so long in the track of the 
flames as to be overcome with that and smoke. It is, however, 
at best, a great calamity that has overtaken the people of that 
section, According to reports by telegraph, a section of the 





State from which 50,000 persons derived their support has 
been burned over, and completely denuded of houses, barns 
fences, crops that were harvested and others that were standing, 
so that those who escaped with their l.ves find themselves Pi 
lutely destitute and suffering for the necessaries of life. Appeals 
for assistance have already been sent out, and, we do not doubt, 
will be pzomptly and liberally responded to by the generous peo- 
ple of the country. Among the liberal and cheerful givers in such 
emergencies, none are more liberal than the underwriters, and 
we presume their response to the appeal for assistance for these 
destitute sufferers by forest conflagrations will be as prompt and 
generous as it has been on previous occasions of national dis 
aster. 


THE number of disastrous fires in small places during the 
present summer has been remarkable. This is, no doubt, partly 
due to the extremely dry season, a terrible drought having pre- 
vailed in most parts of the country, till everything inflammable 
was dried almost to a condition of tinder, which a spark would 
turn into a blaze, resulting in a conflagration. Reports of the 
fires in these smaller places have almost invariably shown that 
the place where they occurred was deficient in its water supply 
and fire extinguishing machinery. A reference to the statistics of 
fire departments given in the INsuRANCE YEAR Book, will show 
that comparatively few places having less than 100,000 inhabi- 
tants are supplied with adequate means for fire extinguishment. 
Taxpayers in small places are apt to regard water-works and 
fire apparatus as superfluities instead of necessities, and to put 
off providing them as long as possible, preferring to trust to luck 
for the safety of their property to taking the ordinary precau- 
tions that common sense would suggest. They are so afraid of 
a few dollars present taxation that they expose all their posses- 
sions to future conflagrations. We might cite as an illustration 
the city of Orange, N. J., only a short distance from New York, 
and that contains the residences of a large number of prominent 
underwriters. The city consists mostly of frame buildings, and 
has no water supply whatever. Citizens provide themselves 
with wells and cisterns, but these are of little value in case of 
fire. There is a little brook running through the city, but it is 
more of a sewer than a stream of water. At a recent $25,000 
fire the two steam fire engines took water from this brook, and 
in a few minutes were throwing old rags, mud, dead cats, etc., 
upon the flames, with but little effect. For five or six years the 
people of Orange have been talking about water-works, but thus 
far have got no further than talk. A prolonged drought during 
the present Summer has made the danger from fire much 
greater, and if the city escapes destruction it will be attributable 
to a protecting Providence rather than the prudence of the resi- 
dents of that city. Orange is but one of hundreds of other cities 
equally unprotected, and it is not surprising that the principal 
fire losses of the year have resulted from fires outside of the large 
cities. Underwriters could do much towards compelling cities 
and villages to provide ample fire protection by increasing their 
rates in places that are deficient. When it is made to the inter- 
est of propertyowners to provide the means for protecting their 
property, they will do so, but so long as they find it cheaper to 
insure than to maintain a fire department and water-works, they 
will continue to permit underwriters to take the risk and pay 
the losses. If the companies would advance the rates 25 per 
cent in Orange, for instance, the many years of talk about water- 
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works would, no doubt, culminate in definite action, and result 
in giving the city an efficient water system within a year. So 
in other places ; let the companies “ charge for the risk as they 
find it,’ and propertyowners will consult self-interest, and 
reduce their rates, by providing proper means of protection 
against fire. 





Tue Philadelphia Fire Department has been the subject of 
much adverse criticism for several years, and various sugges- 
tions have been made for its improvement. Among other 
things, it was suggested that the insurance companies take 
charge of it—an honor that was declined with thanks by the 
underwriters. The trouble with Philadelphia is that her whole 
city government is run by a corrupt political ring, and in no 
branch of it has there been more marked corruption than in the 
fire department. Pothouse politicians have been appointed fire 
commissioners, simply because they controlled a few votes, and, 
being impecunious, have not scrupled to use their positions for 
personal gain. The apparatus in use is old, and much of it in- 
efficient. Instead of replacing it with new machinery of the 
most improved construction, the commissioners have been con- 
tent to patch it up and hobble along with it, trusting to luck to 
see the city safe through. In no one thing has the city been 
worse swindled than in the matter of fire hose, the commission- 
ers, for a consideration, preferring to accept cheap and worth- 
less hose to paying a good price for a satisfactory article. Re 
ferring to this point a local paper says: “It is not a pleasant 
feature of the fire by which Messrs. Warner & Merritt’s prem- 
ises were destroyed, that the efforts of the firemen to extinguish 
the flames were considerably impeded by bursting hose. For 
hose to burst upon such occasions is by no means an unusual 
circumstance. In fact, it is very much too common. For the 
hose not to burst when any great strain is put upon it, is rather 
the exception than the rule. This is not as it should be. It 
will be difficult to persuade the public that a constant liability 
to collapse upon the least provocation is the normal and proper 
condition of all well regulated hose. Surely it is practicable to 
obtain a more serviceable article, and it would be very much 
more profitable.” Bursting hose is a familiar sight at a Phila- 
delphia fire, and on various occasions has so impeded the work 
of the firemen as greatly to increase the fire loss. Philadelphia 
learns nothing by experience. During the past three years she 
has suffered more from destructive fires, in proportion to popu- 
lation, than any other city in the country, and at every fire the 
incapacity of the fire department equipment has been apparent. 
Is it not time that the underwriters interested themselves to 
secure a new order of things? Perhaps an advance of 25 per 
cent in rates might arouse the somnolent Philadelphians to a 
realizing sense of their peril, and induce them to reform their 
fire department. Until this is done, frequent and heavy fire 
losses in the Quaker city must be expected. 





THE grave-yard assessment life insurance companies (so- 
called), of Pennsylvania, are not doing so flourishing a business 
as they did a few months ago, owing to the very thorough ex- 
posures made by the press. For a time everybody in the State 
seemed crazed on the subject, and whatever money they could 
taise they invested in insuring the lives of persons whose speedy 





death was anticipated. The more hopelessly sick the subject, 
the more anxious the speculators became to secure policies on 
his or her life. Paupers on the edge of the grave were insured 
in these death-trap companies in sums ranging from $50,000 to 
$300,000, and the greedy speculators watched and prayed for 
their early demise. Legislators and public officials were so 
identified with these swindling operations that the attempt to 
prohibit them by law was a failure, while the names of these 
prominent persons tended to inspire confidence in the com- 
panies. But the delusion has become too transparent, and the 
frauds perpetrated too bold tor further tolerance. Recently 
Governor Hoyt has been forced to deny that he was identified 
with one of these swindling companies, and to denounce the 
system in round terms. Innocent persons who were induced to 
pay their money into these companies have had their eyes open- 
ed by the newspaper exposures, and have gradually withdrawn 
from them, As a consequence, assessments come in slowly, and 
the amounts realized from them are growing ‘smaller by de- 
grees and beautifully less.” The speculators, in fact, are vir- 
tually living upon each other. They pay their assessments 
because each has policies on the lives of some old persons, who 
are expected to die soon, and the only way they can realize on 
them is to pay their assessments promptly and keep the policies 
alive as long as their subjects persist in living. It has become 
substantially a game of diamond cut diamond, the winners be- 
ing those whose subjects die first. If the game was entirely 
between the speculators, we should be glad to see it goon un- 
til they were reduced to the condition of the famous Kilkenny 
cats, but, unfortunately, some innocent parties, who were in- 
duced to join these companies at first, are still interested, and 
are being systematically assessed for the benefit of the specula- 
tors. Fortunately for them, public opinion is turning against 
these graveyard companies, and their final collapse cannot be 
far off. As the whole scheme is nothing more than a swindling 
operation, there is a probability that some of the more promi- 
nent operators will yet be brought to justice. We are surprised 
that the Insurance Department has not before this taken active 
measures to suppress these delusive companies; a good oppor- 
tunity is presented to Commissioner Forster to distinguish him- 
self by prosecuting some of the more active speculators for 
fraud, and at the same time to confer a great blessing on the 
people of his State. 





TRAINING SCHOOLS FOR UNDERWRITERS. 


VERY profession has its schools and colleges, where 

young and ambitious men are instructed in the technical 
ities of the calling which they intend to adopt as their life bus- 
iness. A distinguished underwriter, in an interesting and care- 
fully prepared essay, which he gave to the world last year, 
claimed that underwriting was entitled to be regarded as a 
profession, giving sound and logical reasons why it should be 
so denominated. In go far that it is a business full of technical 
ities, requiring intelligence and good business capacity, to- 
gether with special training for its successful prosecution, 
underwriting has the right to rank with the profession of the 
law or of medicine; but from the lack of provision made for 
educating beginners, and teaching them the fundamental prin- 
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ciples underlying the business, it is only entitled to be ranked 
among those hap-hazard enterprises with which men become 
familiar through intuition or acccident. They stumble into the 
business of underwriting as they do into the sale of ready-made 
clothing, or as they become commission brokers, handling grain, 
provisions or old junk, as the circumstances demand. In this 
country it is the good fortune of most men to be born to labor; 
by the sweat of their brow must they earn their bread and pro- 
vide such allowance of beer as their physical natures demand. 
A large majority of them are required to support themselves 
from an early age, and while yet in their teens—often before 
reaching them—are forced by circumstances to toil from morn- 
ing till night for the few dollars per week that are vouchsafed 
to boys. Boys of tender years are found in all lines of business, 
struggling with circumstances, and bravely fighting their way 
to a permanent business of their own. Scores of such boys are 
found in the offices of insurance agents and brokers, and from 
these boys have sprung our best and most practical under- 
writers, ornaments to their profession and the manipulators of 
the millions of dollars invested in the insurance business. 

The offices of insurance agents and brokers are the only 
practical training schools for underwriters that we have, and the 
offices of the companies may be regarded as the colleges in 
which the graduate of the training school receives those finish- 
ing touches that qualify him to become a company officer. The 
most successful underwriters in the country have passed through 
all the intermediate stages, from office boy in an agent’s office, 
solicitor of business, agent, broker, clerk, secretary, and finally 
president of acompany. We need not cite the names of those 
who have achieved distinction in this way, for they will naturally 
suggest themselves to every reader. Nor need we point to the 
conspicuous failures made by those company managers who 
have commenced their careers at the top of the ladder without 
having previously received that technical training that is abso- 
lutely necessary to fit them for their positions. Experience has 
demonstrated that the underwriting profession is not a bed of 
roses, nor can it be successfully utilized as a harbor of refuge 
tor broken down merchants, or incompetents from the “learned” 
professions. There are still in operation, struggling ignobly for 
a precarious existence, a few companies that were created ex- 
pressly to provide lucrative positions for decayed merchants, 
broken down politicians, or professional gentlemen, who had 
proved lamentable failures in their accredited spheres; the mis- 
guided friends of these persons felt that it was better for the 
public to support them than that they should become a tax upon 
the purses of a few individuals, so they put up the necessary 
capital to start an insurance company for them, and are content 
so long as they are not appealed to for further contributions. 
Such companies, managed by inexperienced officers, unam- 
bitious for the future, are a most demoralizing factor in the 
prosecution of the business on a legitimate basis. Their man- 
agers look only to securing present salary, trusting to luck for 
the future, and for indemnity to policyholders. . Their lack of 
success demonstrates how necessary is a technical education for 
him who expects to win distinction in the profession or satisfac- 
tory pecuniary recompense for his seryices. The successful 
underwriter must not only have a good knowledge of general 
business, but he must have some acquaintance with building 
construction and architecture; must be familiar with the gen- 
eral features of the construction of the different cities and 
villages of the country and their means of fire protection, must 





have a smattering of law and, of necessity, be a good financier, 
These over and above a thorough knowledge of the special and 
distinctive features of his own calling. Where shall he gain 
this necessary knowledge? In the absence of schools or col- 
leges, he must acquire it in the offices of agents, brokers and 
companies, as actors are required to learn their profession by 
commencing at the foot of the ladder and working their way 
upward by degrees. There is no royal road to distinction, and 
success can only be won by perseverance and zeal. 

The various associations of underwriters are doing something 
in the way of instructing their members, but these associations 
owe their formation primarily to agents, who, in the prosecu- 
tion of their business, have found a necessity for uniform meth- 
ods of practice, and recognized the importance of harmonious 
action. The progress made by these organizations of agents 
has led managers of companies to organize associations of their 
own, but to-day the organization within the profession that ex- 
ercises the greatest influence upon the business, is the Under- 
writers Association of the Northwest, whose existence is due to 
the Western agents. This Association has done much to reform 
bad practices, and to unite the companies in efforts to restore 
the waning fortunes of fire underwriting. 

Recognizing the fact that the offices of agents and brokers are 
the training schools of underwriters, and that from them are to 
come the future agents and officers of companies, how import- 
ant it is that the present company managers should supervise 
closely the course of their agents, and to see that by their prac- 
tice they inculcate the true principles of underwriting to those 
in theiremploy. ‘ Like master, like man,” is a trite old saying 
that is as applicable to the business of insurance as to any other. 
If the manager of a company is extravagant in his expenditures 
and reckless in his methods of doing business, the agents who 
represent him in the field are very apt to be extravagant and 
reckless. This is noticeable among those agents who represent 
several companies. They quickly comprehend the peculiarities 
of the managers of companies, and will send to one who is not 
discriminating a class of business that he would not think ot 
placing in another of his companies, whose manager carefully 
scrutinizes all risks, and ‘who rejects those he does not con- 
sider profitable. Bad practices, originating with the manager 
of a company, will be repeated by agents and by them trans- 
mitted to future generations of underwriters. 

But there is as much difference in agents as there is in man- 
agers. Some are energetic, pushing, and endowed with thor- 
ough business qualifications; they are ambitious to make good 
records for themselves, and, incidentally, for their companies. 
They are economical and careful, discriminating in their selec- 
tion of risks. They are full of zeal in protecting the interests 
of their companies, and no amount of bad example on the part 
of company managers can lead them astray. They are build- 
ing for the future, and are not to be swerved from the path of 
duty by the eccentricities of to-day. Unfortunately, this class 
of agents is numerically small; of the many thousands of agents 
in the country, the great majority belongs to the follow-your- 
leader class, and are ready to plunge into the depths of demor- 
alization whenever their superiors incline in that direction. It 
has been repeatedly said that agents are what the companies 
make them, and when they are encouraged to adopt illegitimate 
practices, they are not the best of teachers for the younger men 
by whom they are surrounded. But the agents are a far more 
important factor in the insurance problem than company man- 
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agers are apt to give them credit for. It is through their in- 
strumentality, largely, that companies are made successful. 
They come into immediate contact with purchasers of insur- 
ance, and their personal influence and representations do more 
to secure business than all the other influences the managers 
can set afloat from the home offices. They are the roots per- 
meating the soil in all directions, and deriving strength fiom all 
sources to give life to the tree, the fruit of which is the divi- 
dends realized by stockholders. Adopting the policy laid out 
by the manager, the agents present to the insuring public its 
advantages and its special features, and by their persistent 
efforts bring it into favorable consideration. Success in busi- 
ness now-a-days depends upon personal effort, and managers of 
companies would starve to death in their offices were it not for 
the personal and zealous efforts of the army of agents by which 
they are surrounded. As the agents are the instruments of 
success, so are they the instructors of our future underwriters. 
The young men now receiving their training in their offices 
will eventually take their places in the agency field, and ul- 
timately the best of them will fill the offices in the companies 
they are now laboring for in a subordinate position. The his- 
tory of insurance in this country is marked by instances where 
graduates from the agents’ training school have filled the highest 
offices in companies, and it is a noticeable fact, also, that the 
best officers are those who have passed a regular apprentice- 
ship in the offices of agents, and gained their promotion in con- 
sequence of their zeal and energy. Indeed, the fact that an 
agent was capable and controlled a large amount of business, 
has led to his appointment to managerial honors over the heads 
of many expectant applicants. It will probably be a long time 
before we shall have a college for underwriters, or other facil- 
ities for teaching the abstract principles and approved methods 
of underwriting. Meantime, those who have at heart the best 
interests of the business should strive to secure for the young 
men engaged in the offices of agents and brokers, and in sub- 
ordinate positions in company offices, the best obtainable facil- 
ities for studying the business theoretically, and opportunities 
for observing only those practices that are legitimate. ®These 
are the training schools of the profession, and the curriculum 
should embrace only approved methods. 








SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


We understand that there are several companies whose officers are 
, teady to negotiate insurance contracts provided they can be taken care of 
personally, The most remarkable of the lot is the case of a secretary who 
was so indignant some months ago when the possibility of such a scheme 
was broached to him bya reporter. The story is current that he had a 
protracted interview with an English manager with a view to have this 
company reinsured and himself appointed manager. Another case is that 
of a secretary who enjoys a handscme revenue from brokerage premiums 
who is “‘ willing” if the contract includes himself in a life position. The 
Street gossip mentions names of a half dozen small New York companies 
and a sizeable Boston office, all of whom are anxious to be absorbed in a 
first-class English or American office. 


* * * 
THERE is a quiet ripple of humor among the principal offices of the 


larger in American companies in consequence of the rumor which is be- 
lieved to be true, that the Alliance (of London,) manager is seeking to en 





tice one of the ‘“‘chiefest” among them to serve as American manager. 
The sport that the officers of the Home, Continental, German American, 
etc., enjoy joking each other about their prospective change from Ameri- 
can to British employment is one of the incidents of the day. These big 
Moguls have been for some time boasting in the belief that they were 
pretty fairly settled in their respective offices, and they have had an idea 
that the profits of past hard work will lighten their labors in the future. 
But the dazzling visions of a fat salary, even if complied with incessant 
toil, have simply unsettled their imaginations, that is, some of them, not 
” * x *% 

THE correspondence on insurance topics which goes out from this city 
is fearfully and wonderfully made. Bits of gossip with which the most 
inveterate gossip, and retailer of small talk, seem to have no acquaintance 
are given by these ‘‘ correspondents” with a rich coloring that honors their 
inventive powers. The latest thing in the way of going from home to 
hear the news is the story that a prominent firm of agents telegraphed from 
New York to London that they would secure the name of a dry goods 
king and deposit $200,000 in bank in forty-eight hours if appointed man- 
agers of the A. B C. company. We are informed that this story (which 
appeared ina St. Louis paper) is made out of whole cloth and does not 
contain a single ingredient of truth. It was absurd on its face. The par- 
ties referred to are altogether too smart to make such a proposition. 

* % % 

A CASE of genuine superstition is recorded of a company whose policy 
has for several years covered a brick dwelling and furniture in the sub- 
urbs, and also a barn on the premises. The barn has been twice burned 
—the last time only a few days ago. The owner, in the light of this expe- 
rience, concluded to increase the insurance on his household furniture, but 
the company, which had twice lost on the barn, declined, for no other reason 
than a superstitious fear that it would burn. The owner is a well-known 
lawyer of the city, and on each occasion of fire has suffered severely in 
pocket over and above his insurance, and no suspicion of moral hazard is 
involved in the refusal to accept his risk on furniture. Probably hundreds 
who smile at this incident would have followed the same example. 


* * *& 


INSURANCE on the elevators being less in demand than a few weeks ago, 
the rates are not so stiff as at that period. The general rate is two and a 
half per annum, but on polices for three and six months three per cent 
(short rates) is paid, but on five and ten day risks short rates of two and a 
half are accepted freely. The general practice nowis to hold off for short- 
period policies. It is not a little curious that a series of policies of ten 
days each, at the short rates of two-fifty, will produce in one hundred days 
the full annual premium. If the situation is carefully watched, companies 
can keep themselves full on elevators by short-term policies, and secure 
as much premiums in a few months as their less careful neighbors obtain 
in longer periods. But the greed for immediate premium income is often 
greater than the desire to wait and take advantage of shorter-term 
policies. 

* * ¢ 

A SKEPTIC on the profitableness of summer hotels says now they will 
begin to burn; and when he read of one already gone to ashes, near 
Albany, he fairly revelled in delight, because his theories were, he 
thought, about to be admitted facts. On the other hand, a veteran of 
seventy summers says there hasn’t been so rich a season for many 
years as the last, in spite of croakers to the contrary. He says the 
hotels all made money last year and this year, and they are so unanimously 
expecting another rich harvest next year they will unquestionably take 
extra care of their premises this winter. Between this enthusiast and the 
skeptic first alluded to, our readers must take their choice, although they 
will not, we trust, have to pay their money likewise. 

* * * 


ANOTHER large city company has begun to increase its lines in the dry 
goods district by a judicious distribution of larger lines upon the so- 
called best risks.of that district. Judged by the underwriter’s standpoint 
there has certainly been a marked improvement in the risks in this quar- 
ter in the last two years, and some of the companies have pared down 
their lines in mortal dread of a great conflagration. When it is desired 
to say a hard thing of New York business it is fashionable to describe the 
dry goods district as the sum and centre of all that is detestable, but when 
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the whole story is analysed it pans out in this, that the aggregration of 
values produces fear, but if the companies limit their total lines, then the 
worst anticipation cannot cripple a well-managed company. There are 
hundreds of choice dry goods risks, and judged apart from the grand con- 
centration of values, they will stand the most rigorous tests. It is not 
surprising several companies are enlarging their block limits in this dis- 
trict. 
* * + 

Our Catholic friends are pretty shrewd in all their business and charit- 
able operations, but in nothing do they combine so much smart business, 
talent, and charity than in their insurance fromthe ‘“ Catholic Protectory” 
property in the twenty-fourth ward down to their parish school houses in 
the lower wards of the city. The rates quoted on their buildings are so 
far below anything of the kind insured by other denominations, that we 
wonder whether the companies do not charge off something to “ charity 
account” every year as a donation in the form of a rebate from a fair 
premium. 
* * * 

THERE are signs that a small city company which has hitherto been an- 
tagonistic to brokers, resorting to various expedients, to euchre them 
out of commissions, has relaxed its hosti ity and is about to cultivate their 
friendship. This is a new department indeed, but shows the direction of 
the prevailing wind. 

Ww % wv 

THE manager of an English company now in this city is beseiged by a 
host of applicants, some of whom have plenty of credentials but no 
especial fitness for the position desired. The particular manager in ques- 
tion must be aware that his company has neither an earned reputation for 
financial strength or great ability, which will justify him in an experiment. 
He needs underwriters of long experience, thorough familiarity with 
this country, and of sufficient energy to make their work intelligent as 
well as profitable. Nobody should be thought of whose experience dates 
back less than one year, and whose ability is not well defined. It would 
be a blunder to select an inexperienced person, 

& *% % 

IRELAND is about to send us another fire insurance manager who will 
carefully “ prospect” this country in anticipation some day of trying his 
company’s luck in this field. Mr. Harold Engelbach, manager of the 
National of Ireland, is now ex route from Dublin to New York for that 
purpose. Mr. Engelbach’s company formerly re-insured a portion of the 
Imperial and Northern, and his company is represented in London by a 
brother of Mr. E. Cozens Smith, the well-known manager of the Imperial. 


Putting these facts together it will be inferred that the National of Ireland - 


is under Imperial influences. If we are not mistaken Mr. Engelbach 

visited this country about two years ago and was rather displeased be- 

cause of the prohibitory legislation which kept out English companies in 

that year. 
« % * 

WE were rather surprised to learn a few days ago that a prominent 
agency company had placed upon its prohibited list special hazards in 
Brooklyn. The company had a portion of the Loomis saw mill dose, and 
has had a share in almost every special hazard loss in Brooklyn for several 
years. The record is so bad and the chance of recovery so slim that the 
company has given up the business as hopeless. The sgent informed us 
that the Brooklyn losses over receipts were excessive, and beyond a few 
mercantile risks they would henceforth confine to the shore line risks, 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


A Re-organization of the Fire Department of Philadelphia—Calling in their Loans 
on Bond and Mortgage—Questionable status of a Philadelphia Company. 


[FRom OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT. |] 

It looks as though the second city in the union is soon to have a fire 
service maintained to promote the public interests instead of being used 
as a political machine to advance the political and, I might say, financial 
interests of the seven commissioners who have been charged with the 
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management of the Philadelphia Fire Department. An ordinance has 
passed our Common Council by an almost unanimous vote, placing the 
department under the control of a superintendent who is to take the place 
of the seven commissioners now in charge of it, and as the ordinance is 
likely to meet the concurrence of Select Council there is a reasonable 
prospect of a genuine and much needed reform of our fire service. 

Heretofore there has never been a year since the fire department was 
organized that a fire commissioner was not a candidate for office, and in 
consequence the whole organization was prostituted to securing his 
nomination ; assistant engineers were each held responsible for a certain 
number of delegates from their respective wards, and the patrolman who 
failed to carry his precinct was generally dismissed before sunset of the 
following day. As the fire insurance companies of this city are directly 
interested in having the fire department conducted on the soundest busi. 
ness principles it seems to me perfectly proper for Colonel Snowden, 
Thomas C. Hand, Alfred G. Baker, Charles P. Bower, Alfred S. Gillett, 
Charles Platt, Joseph H. Collins, Francis McManus, William G, Crowell, 
Thomas C, Hill, Colonel Wood, of the Royal, F. A. Allen and others to 
meet, select a suitable man for superintendent and urge his appointment 
by City Councils. Every newspaper in the city would earnestly support 
them and the chances are they would succeed, but if a politician is to be 
chosen, who will begin a canvass for sheriff or city treasurer as soon as he 
is selected it would be entirely safe to say that little or no improvement 
would take place. 

I notice by the reports of the Insurance Commissioner of Pennsylvania 
that Henry D. Sherrerd has been calling in his loans on bonds and mort- 
gage and investing the proceeds in loans on stock collaterals ; the amount 
of loans outstanding at the close of 1878 secured by bond and mortgage 
was $165,250.00 ; at the end of 1880 it was $135,250.00. These stock col- 
laterals may be perfectly secure, but taking into consideration the fact 
that they are of a character likely to depreciate rapidly in value, under 
adverse circumstances, and also the small margin between the par value 
of the stock collaterals and the amount loaned upon them, old-fashioned 
people will seriously question the propriety of taking the eggs out of a 
basket known to be safe and placing them in a new one, the bottom of 
which, upon a little pressure, might unexpectedly drop out. I noticealso 
that since June 4, 1877, Mr. Sherrerd’s company has been carrying a note 
of $12,000, on demand, thirty days’ notice. I do not know whether the 
demand has ever been made for its payment, but it was counted as $12,- 
000 of assets December 31, 1880. Itis proper for me to state that I know 
of no other insurance company in this city that parades such an asset; 
there are some notes of the vice-president of Allen's United Firemens 
Company yet unpaid that the late secretary counted as ‘‘cash in com- 
pany’ s@ggincipal office,” but that don’t make them cash, as ex-Secretary 
Sickel sorrowfully admits to his friends, 

One of the things in reference to the insurance business that I cannot 
understand is the rapid accumulation of a surplus fund, while at the 
same time the trust funds and ledger assets show an alarming decrease. 
I refer to a certain company, of this city, whose surplus as regards policy- 
holders was $481,020.06 December 31, 1878, and was $776,804.09—on 
paper—December 31, 1880, although the decrease of trust funds and 
ledger assets in 1878 was $87,190.78, and the income of the company for 
1880 was $461,581.23 and the expenditures $625,749.77. 

The total net or ledger assets of this company January Ist, 1879, 
was $3,730,996.47, and on January 1st, 1881, they were $3,343,790.22, or 
nearly $400,000 less than in 1879, and yet in face of all this there is—on 
paper—a very gratifying increase of the surplus fund. Evidently the 
public don’t see it—except on paper—for while the company wrote 961 
policies during 1878 it wrote only 63 during 1880. PENN. 


PHILADELPHIA, September 12, 1881. 





—An argument was had before Vice-Chancellor Dodd, on August 26, 
as to whether the death claimants of the dead New Jersey Mutual Life Insurance 
Company be entitled exclusively to the funds realized from the mortgages de- 
posited with.the Comptroller of State of New Jersey, and this being admitted in 
the affirmative, as to whether the other assets shall be divided equally between the 
general creditors and the death claimants, or whether the general creditors shall 
first be allowed the same percentage of the general assets as the death claimants 
are entitled to out of the mortgage fund. The aprortionment of the receivership 
expenses was also discussed. Decision which was to be given on Friday is stil 


reserved. 
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MISCELLANY. 


FIRE INSURANCE IN 1760. 


ERE is, by way of curiosity, what Diderot wrote, about 1760, upon 

fire insurance, The great philosopher was far from suspecting the 
immense expansion that would occupy later, an institution, then in its 
infancy. One sees from the detached manner in which he speaks of it, 
that he would augur no great matter from the idea of English and German 
citizens. We notice that already they feared the influence of the very 
low annual rates on account of the bad faith of certain individuals 
insured, capable of setting fire to their own property. Following this 
order of ideas, what would we not have to fear to-day from the degreda- 


tion into which an unrestrained. competition has thrown fire insurance 
tariffs ! 

“In several provinces of Germany they conceived, several years ago, a 
means of preventing or refraining a great part of the loss that fire might 
cause to private individuals, who are but too often utterly ruined by these 
grievous accidents. For this object, in each town, the greater part of the 
citizens form a kind of association, authorized and protected by the 
sovereign, in virtue of which the members mutually vouch for their houses 
and bind themselves to rebuild them at common expense, should they be 
consumed by fire. The house of each proprietor is estimated at its just 
value by experts charged with the same; the value is entered upon a 
register, which remains deposited at the hotel of the city, where they 
draw up for the proprietor, who has entered the association, a certificate 
in which is stated the price at which his house has been valued ; then the 
proprietor is bound to pay, in case of accident, a sum proportionate to 
the estimation of his house, which forms a fund destined to indemnify the 
one whose house has just been burned. 

In some countries each heuse, after having been estimated and entered 
on the register, pays annually a fixed sum, from which they form the capi- 
tal which is to serve as indemnification of the private individuals ; but 
this method is regarded as more subject to inconvenience than the pre- 
ceding; in fact, it might make citizens less vigilant by the certainty of 
being indemnified, and the moderateness of what they annually pay might 
tempt dishonest people to set fire themselves to their own houses, while 
by the first method each co-operates proportionately to indemnify the one 
losing his house. The custom of insuring houses against fire exists also 
in England ; furniture and effects can also be insured there; in its insur- 
ance of houses, very safe precautions have been taken to prevent abuses, 
malevolence of proprietors and fires.”—L’Argus, July 17, 1881. 





ADJUSTMENT OF LOSSES. 


HE late A. J. Waters, of Cleveland, well-known to readers of THE 

SPECTATOR as our excellent correspondent, *‘ Euclid,” during his life 
contributed several valuable works to the literature of insurance. One 
of his most recent ones was entitled “ Adjustment of Fire Losses on 
Buildings,” and was designed as a hand-book to guide adjusters and 
agents in the settlement of losses. It goes into minute details as to the 
cost of construction of buildings, prices of material, etc., making upa 
work that is invaluable to field men. We quote as follows from the intro- 
ductory chapter: 


The adjustment of losses on buildings forms so important a part of an 
adjuster’s duties, that no apology is needed for a primary work upon this 
subject. The writer, during an experience of the past fifteen yearsin ac- 
tive field work, has, in common with others, often felt the need of some 
practical hand-book containing tables and estimates of the labor and ma- 
terial entering into the construction of buildings. To meet, in some de- 
gtee, this demand is the object of this volume. How far this is obtained, 
and how nearly it fills the omission in insurance literature, is left to the 
candid judgment of the adjusting fraternity. It is not expected that in 
every detail the conclusions arrived at are beyond the pale of criticism. 
They are simply the results of every-day field work collected together 
in the few spare hours which fall to the lot of the average adjuster. 

The general distaste of many builders to entering into the details of a 
building estimate, and thereby enabling an adjuster to arrive at some con- 
clusive idea as to the value of the building destroyed or damaged, is so 
often seen and felt that comment is unnecessary. While all reputable 
companies are willing to pay the actual loss and damage to buildings by 
fire, they certainly are entitled to a detailed account of the various expen- 
ditures which make up the sum total of the amount paid. 

Lump estimates are always uncertain. Very few men are endowed with 
such brilliant guessing abilities as to thoroughly satisfy a company of the 
real value of the property destroyed, by any such process. It is only by 
painstaking and careful analysis of the cost of rebuilding or repairing a 
burned structure, that anything like accuracy can be obtained. This the 
insurance company has a perfect right to demand, and an adjuster not 





only does himself, but the company, an injustice in sending in proofs of 
loss with the accompanying statements in such a condensed condition 
that their accuracy from the data given cannot be readily had. Thecom- 
panies want to know for themselves for what they are paying their money. 
This they cannot do, unless the schedules attached to the proofs are com- 
plete in all their details. This fact cannot be too fully impressed upon 
the mind of the adjuster. The proofs of loss should be so complete, that 
a careful examination will satisfy any reasonable person that they contain 
a full and accurate account of every expenditure which enters into the 
computation of the loss. 
NOTICE OF LOsS. 


Upon receiving a notice of a loss, attend to it at once. This is espe- 
cially necessary in the event of a partial damage to a building. The roof 
may be partly burned, thus exposing the interior of the building to an 
added damage by the elements. The repairs, if seen to at once, might 
cost but a few dollars, but, if neglected, may prove a serious loss, ’Tis 
true the policy provides that the assured shall take the best possible care 
of the property at and after the fire: and it would seem that no sensible 
insurer would, by the neglect of a little common sense, further imperil 
his property. And yet, the experience of every adjuster shows such 
occurrences to be far uncommon. 

Frequently the brick walls of a building are left in a very good condition 
to rebuild, but which, from the want of supports, are liable by a strong 
wind to be blown to the ground. The adjuster can see this at a glance, 
and prompt action on his part in having the necessary work done to 
retain the walls in position, very frequently saves the companies large 
amounts of money. It often occurs that many of the doors and windows, 
shelving and counters are saved. These should be seen to at once, and 
placed where no further damage will accrue. Ordinarily, much of this 
saved material can be used in rebuilding, with a small expenditure for 
repairs. 

ORIGIN OF THE FIRE. 


Examine carefully and judiciously as to the origin of the fire. Ascer- 
tain if any inherent defect in the building or in the construction of the 
chimneys was the known cause. Learn the condition of the beating 
apparatus, lamps, and gas jets. If heated by stoves, it is well to know 
what was under them, how far from woodwork, and whether the fire could 
originate from them. If no natural physical cause can be ascertained, the 
moral and financial standing of the claimant is a fair subject cf investi- 
gation. Had he any motive for burning? In tracing up the motive that 
might have existed, if any, the subject takes so wide a range, and is 
susceptible of such an infinite variation of attending circumstances, that 
space will not admit of any extended discussions of this part of our 
subject. In the prosecution of a person for the crime of arson, the motive 
for the act, when clearly and concisely set forth, is one of the strongest 
links in the chain of circumstantial evidence. Yet this fact, important as 
it is when combined with others, is, taken out of its connection, separate 
and alone, very insufficient evidence upon which to resist the payment of 
a claim. 

Should the evidence obtained seem to indicate fraud in the burning, the 
actions and words of the adjuster need to be very cautious and circum- 
spect. The question of waiver is so often construed against the company, 
that great care is necessary that no inadvertent expression or admission 
as to what the company may or may not do should be made, so as to 
enable a fraudulent claimant to use it inevidence. An expression of “no 
liability under the policy ” has been construed by many of our courts as a 
waiver of the sixty-day limitation in regard to suit after the proofs are 
made and accepted by the company. Unless assured from reasonable 
evidence that the loss is perfectly honest, it is always the part of prudence 
to ‘‘make haste slowly.” Remember in the investigation of a loss there 
is a broad difference between a rumor and a fact. The former can be 
started by anyone. The latter is one which rests upon evidence. Take 
rumors for what they are worth. Use them as indicators of what may 
yet be brought to light, but never allow them to bias your judgment unless 
corroborated by reasonable circumstances or actual facts. The actions of an 
adjuster should be strictly judicial, and no decision as to the right or wrong 
of the claimant should be made upon ex farte testimony. Hear both sides 
of the question. The evidence of an enemy is not always disinterested, 
neither is that of a friend always free from self-interest. Conduct your in- 
vestigations quietly and gentlemanly. Never allowany remark ofa claimant 
or a witness to disconcert you or throw you off your guard, no matter how 
great is the provocation to say harsh words or indulge in a cutting retort ; 
their omission will not only strengthen your self-control, but enable you 
more coolly to watch the motives and weigh the evidence of your opponent. 
Don’t talk too much, especially in and about your hotel. It is unnecessary 
that every one should know you are the adjuster. If you have an opinion 
as to the cause of the fire, especially in supposed fraudulent cases, your 
cause is not strengthened or your sagacity admired by “‘ proclaiming it 
from the housetops.” Your duty is to get the opinion of others, not io 
promulgate to everyone your particular ideas. It is not the part of an 
adjuster to spread rumors and gave facts obtained in the examination of a 
claim, but rather to gather in and combine together the evidence of others 
It is not always a mark of shrewdness to elucidate your own theories a: 
to the cause of a fire to a gaping crowd of listeners. This may flatter 
your vanity, but certainly condemns your judgment. On the other hand, 
it is needless to exhibit such a knowing manner and complete assumption 
of the embodyment of erudition as to everything pertaining to the loss, 
that all avenues of outside information will be hermetrically sealed against 
you, and convey the impression that your knowledge of the subject is so 
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exhaustive that no further information is needed. Either course is unwise 
and unpolitic. A frank, open, manly treatment of a case always makes 
friends, and a conscientious straightforward investigation very rarely fails 
of bringing a successful result. 


THE CLAIMANT, 


The claimant has undoubted rights under the policy which cannot with 
any degree of safety be ignored. Too many adjustments have been made 
upon the principle that all the rights and all the power to enforce them 
rests with the company and its representative. This method of procedure 
is extremely unwise and unpolitic. Not all who are so unfortunate as to 
have a loss, belong to the doubtful or dishonest class. Many an honest 
man is found on the list of claimants, and as such is entitled to a fair and 
honorable hearing. Mistakes in this direction are not easily rectified ; 
and not only this, but the adjuster lays himself open to the charge that 
he prejudiced the case, and was compelled to retire from an untenable 
position. Every such occurrence strengthens the case of the claimant, 
and, correspondingly, weakens that of the adjuster. The claimant may 
be ignorant of his rights under the policy, and yet in the hands of an 
honorable adjuster be perfectly secure in obtaining them. It is very 
natural that the average claimant should be somewhat suspicious of the 
acts and motives of the adjuster. His mind, perchance, has been poisoned 
bv meddling busy-bodies, who have filled it with all manner of suspicions 
and surmises. These doubts and fears must be entirely swept away, and 
confidence obtained in the integrity of your motives, before any good 
results can be obtained or any satisfactory progress made in the adjust- 
ment. 

The good old rule, formulated many centuries ago, of “ Doing unto 
others, as you would that they should do unto you,” combines within its 
limits full instruction as to the motive which should actuate the adjuster 
in dealing with an honest claimant. The result of an adjustment may be 
a small thing to the adjuster, but to the claimant everything. It is 
human nature to value one’s own possessions more highly than that of 
another ; hence, it is not always an evidence of a dishonest motive on the 
part of the claimant when his ideas as to value are largely at variance 
with that of the adjuster. The house that perchance was burned, repre- 
sented to him more than the mere money cost of replacing it. To him it 
was home, around which the many happy hours of childhood clustered, 
and tender associations made sacred its almost hallowed precincts. It 
had a value to him unrepresented in dollars and cents, and the loss of 
which no “cash value at the time of the fire” would ever fully compen- 
sate. Of course, the contract of indemnity contemplates no such values. 
Yet, notwithstanding this, it is not wisdom to rudely push aside this 
tather zsthetical view of a loss, and harshly bring back the claimant by 
me fell swoop to the prosaic contemplation of the sober fact, that this is 
a claim which eliminates sentiment and obliterates every consideration 
save that which can be estimated in dollars and cents. 

A little tact in this regard is often a strong leverage to a successful and 
honorable adjustment. The claimant may be unreasonable in his 
demands, jealous of his supposed rights, and tenacious in his opinions, 
and yet not be adifficult person to control if the proper means are used. 
To drive such a nature would perhaps be a difficult feat ; yet to lead him 
with the strings of tact and common sense might, perchance, be easily and 
successfully done. The proper treatment of a claimant is fully as import- 
ant in an adjustment as the capacity to fully and clearly estimate the 
amount of a loss. 

It is possible to accurately make every figure in the details of a buildirg 
loss, and utterly fail in impressing the truth of your conclusions upon the 
claimant. A combination of both is indispensable if a resort to arbritaticn 
would be avoided. 








COMPANIES AND AGENTS, 


Pheenix Insurance Company, of Hartford, Conn, 


AMONG all the companies now doing business on the American 
continent, few have met with the uniform success and attained the widespread 
popularity that has been accorded the Phoenix Insurance Company, of Hartford, 
Conn. From ccean to ocean, from Canada to the Gulf, it has been pushed by 
the untiring e ergy of its managers, who cccupy high places among the under- 
writing fraternity of the country for sagacity and business ability. 

Organized on the 21st of June, 1854, with a cash capital of $100,000, which was a 
week later increased to $200,000, the Phoenix Insurance Company has had an 
uninterrupted career of prosperity and success for the past twenty-eight years. Its 
capital has grown from the small sum of $100,000 to the magnificent one of $2,000,- 
ooo, and its assets have gradually accumulated until they now aggregate $4,150,000, 
or more than twenty fold. 

In June, 1859, an increase of capital was deemed nec ssary, and, by cash sub- 
scriptions, the capiial was made $400,000. -In April, 1864, the capital was agzin 
increased by cash payments to $600,000. We append a table which will give an 





a 


idea, imperfect though it be, of the gradual and substantial growth of the Pheenix 
for the past twenty-five years: 
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One of the earliest movements in the history of the company was the establish. 
ment of a Western and Southern Department at Cincinnati, O., on the first day of 
March, 1857. The management of this department, as well as that of the parent 
office and Pacific Department, which was separated from the Western and Sourh- 
ern Department in 1863 on account of the largely increasing busiress of the Pacific 
coast, has always been characterized by energy and activity, each employe know- 
ing and being constantly engaged in performing the duiies of his position, more 
faithful in the knowledge that he has the confidence of his employers. The man- 
agement of this department has been since 1860 in the hands, of Mr. Henry M. 
Magill, while the Pacific Department has been conducted by Captain A. E. Magill. 

The Phoenix Building in which the office of the Western and Southern Depa't- 
ment is located, isa handsome four-story brick structure situated on the South- 
west corner of Race and George streets. The main office is on the second floor 
and is elegantly furnished with every convenience obtainable. Every appointment 
is gotten up with a view to substantiality and permanence, which proclaims the 
Phoenix to be an established fact destined to continue for ages, an institution hav- 
ing the utmost confidence of the business public, and which his established a 
‘*time-tried and fire-tested’’ reputat‘on from Maine to California, and from the 
lakes to the gulf. 

By the Chicago fire of 1871, the Phoenix lost $987,396, or more than one-half its 
en ire assets. An assessment of $300,000 was at once made on the stockholders, 
and the entire loss was promptly paid, as were also a loss of $450,000 in the Pos- 
ton Fire of 1872, and one of many thousands at Chicago in 1874. Such areccrd as 
this was in itself, a large capital for future business and, although its surplus was 
all gone, such great confidence had the company’s prompt and equitable payment 
of losses inspired, that the business of the Phoenix for the next five years was 
largely increased throughout the country. After the fire of 1874, the Phoenix with- 
drew its Chicago agency and refused to write on any more risks in that city. 

Again and again, the Phoenix has met with enormous ard apalling losses, 
but each time it has paid them promptly and zx /ofo, thus establishing a reputa ion 
for honesty and probity which is excelled by that of no company in the country and 
equalled by few. 

Since the disasters of 1871 to 1874, the course of the Phoenix has been one of 
steady progress, each year adding a good round sum to both assets and net 
surplus. The annual income has grown from $22,938, in 1854, to the magnificent 
sum of $1,531,252 in 1880. The assets from $212,575 have gradually accumulated 
until at the close of 1880 they amounted to $3,072,163, and the net surplus has 
grown from $6010 to $1,096,414 during the same time, an increase of over one hun- 
dred and eighty-two fold, which shows that the Phoenix has always been conducted 
on the true principles of underwriting and managed by men of great business 
ability and sound common sense. 

In 1876, the capital was again increased by cash payments and made $1,000,000; 
which was deemed necessary on account of the growing demand for large capitals 
in fire underwriting, and the fact that nothing inspires the confidence of the insur- 
ing public more than large capital and well invested assets, convertible into cash at 


| any moment. 


A company managed as the Phoenix has been is in little danger of being wiped 
«ut by any single conflagration, no matter how much the loss. The assets may be 
a'most entirely consumed, but behind all there is a business so valuable that there 
would be no difficulty in securing the necessary capital to conduct it. This is 
proved by the many heavy losses which have been paid by the Phoenix, for the 
time being entirely using up surplus and almost all the capital. The Phoenix has 
always been a staunch supporter of the National Board, and has discountenanced 
all the abuses that have sprung up of late years in underwriting practices. 

On the 7th of March last the directors of the company voted unanimously to in- 
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crease the capital from $2,000,000 to $3,000,000, which action was promptly ratified 
by the stockholders. The additional million of capital is now all paidin, making 
the assets of the company nearly $4,250,000. The directors of the Phoenix are the 
following representative business men: 

C.H. Northam, Joseph Merriman, Franklin Chamberlain, Marshall Jewell, 
Geo. W. Moore, C. M. Beach, Henry Kellogg, A. W. Jil'son, Milo Hunt, Henry 
A. Redfield, William Faxon, Pliny Jewell, E. H. Crosby, C. H. Smith, and Henry 
K. Morgan, of Hartford; L. P. Hawes, of New York; C. B. Erwin, of New 
Britain, and Edwin Ray, of Boston. They are all men of character and high stard- 
ing in the communities in which they live. 

We will close with brief notices of the officers to whom this old and thoroughly 
established company owes its prosperity and success. At the first meeting of the 
stockholders, in June, 1854, Nathaniel H. Morgan, who had been one of the most 
active corporators, and one of the first to take stock in the new institution, was 
elected president, and Henry Kellogg secretary. Mr. Morgan held the presi- 
sidency for one year, when he was succeeded by Simeon L. Loomis, w!.o con- 
tinued to hold the position until his death in 1863. Mr. Loomis, ably a-si-ted by 
Mr. Kellogg, by bis long experience and peculiar tact and sagacity guided the 
company for many years along its path of progress and financial success, and at 
bis death left it to his successor in a condition which proclaimed that he had made 
good use of his talents and faithfully executed the duties of his office. 

On the death of President Loomis, Henry Kellogg, who hid beer secretary 
of the company since its organization, was chosen to fill the vacancy, and he has 
continued to hold the position until the present time, this being his nine eenth year 
as president and the twenty-eighth of his connection with the company. During 
the administration of President Kellogg, the Phoenix has met its greatest disasters, 
and seen the most substantial part of its growth. 

A. W. Wilson, Vice-president, has held this position for many years, and is 
one of the mainstays of the company. 

When Mr. Kellogg waselected president he was succeeded in the secretaryship 
by W. B. Clark, who held the position until December, 1867, when he was 
succeeded by D. W. C. Skilton, the present secretary. Mr. Skilton has long 
been r cognized as one of the leading underwriters of the country and has con- 
tributed largely toward making the Phoenix what it is to-day. 

George H. Burdick, has grown from the youngest clerk in the office to be 
Assistant Secretary of the company. 

From the year 1874 until the first of May last, the Phoenix persistently refused to 
re urn to Chicago, but this year the Phoenix managers determined to try the ex- 
periment of Chicago business once more, and Captain James Ayars, who had been 
furmerly the agent of the Phoenix, was appointed resident agent. He secured 
the old office at No. 155 La Salle street and at once commenced to fit up what is now 
the handsomest local insurance office in the country. The walls and ceiling are 
elegantly decorated in the most approved style; furniture carved and polished, 
consistent with the artistic taste of the proprietor, adorn the apartments. The wh-le 
shows that no expense has been spared to make it the most complete office in all 
its appointments in the country. 

Casting a retrospective glance over the history of the Phoenix Insurance Com- 
pany, following its gradual growth from infancy to manhood, seeing the great ob- 
stacles which it has met and overcome—seeing [all this, we cannot but look forward 
to a glorious future for an institution which has passed through the fiery conflicts of 
thirty years, and to-day ofters to the insuring public a ‘‘ time-tried and fire-tested"’ 
policy, which, in point of security, has few equals and no superior. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





Validity of a Policy on an Unoccupied Dwelling. 


A RECENT opinion given by Judge A. C. Blodgett, in a case where the 
waiver of the conditions of the fire insurance policy has been claimed by the 
assured, on account of the inadvertance of the agent, will be read with interest : 


STATEMENT OF CASE. 


An owner of an unoccupied dwelling-house applies to a local insurance agent 
of a fire insurance company for an insurance on the building, at the same time in- 
forms the agent that the building was then unoccupied; the premium is agreed 
upon and paid by the applicant, and a policy covering the property was executed 
and delivered, but, inadvertently, no consent was written therein or endorsed 
thereon by the agent noting such unoccupancy. sO 

The policy form contained the following printed condition: ‘‘ No liability shall 
exist under this policy for loss or damage in or on any vacant or unoccupied build- 
ing, unless consent for such vacancy or unoccupancy be endorsed hereon.'" Sub- 
Sequently, and during the life of the policy, and while continuing unoccupied, the 
building was destroyed by fire. : 

Thequestion is: Was the policy void or of no eff-ct, ad initio, for non-compliance 
with the printed condition r quiring consent for unoccupancy to be endorsed on 
the policy; or was the knowledge of the agent of such unoccupancy, under the 
facts stated, and his neglect or cmission to execute a proper endorsement consent- 
ing thereto, a waiver of the condition, or an ‘' estoppel in fais, which would con- 
clude the insurer from asserting that ‘‘no liability existed," or that the policy was 
Voidable for want of such endorsement, 





OPINION. 


In jurisdictions where the strict common law practice yet prevails the more a’ 
propriate remedy in such ca:es would be by bill in equity to reform the policy, in 


accordance with the understanding and intent of the parties at the time of the in- * 


— of the contract, and in such p oceedings parole evidence is always admiss- 
able to establish or rebut alleged errors in the written instrument. 

In most of the Sta‘es, however, the courts will apply the docirine of waiver or 
estoppel, and under proper pl adings admit parole evidence as to the facts, so as 
to enable the plaintiff to mainntain his act on for indemnity, and not compel a resort 
to a court of equity to retorm the contract.—(May cn Insurance, 605-627; Her- 
man’s law of estoppel, 509-520; Flanders on Insurance, 180-188). ‘* Parole evi- 
dence in such cases is clearly competent. Its purpose is not to deny or contradict 
the writtea contract of the parties, but to preclude the party who framed it from 
relying upon cmissions or improper conditions therein, when he himself had word- 
ed it with a full knowledge of the actual facts, and is responsible if it is inac- 
curate.” 

It is a well-sett'ed principle cf law, that any knowledge of the agent before and 
at the time the policy was written, that the building was then unoccupied, or that 
tne kind of occupancy was then different or in any material respect other than such 
as is stated in the policy, does not waive the policy condition against occupancy, 
nor the warranty that the occupancy is correctly stated in the policy as all previous 
knowledge, agreements and arrangements are m-rged in the written contract; and 
ordinarily such previous knowledge or oral agreements will not be admitted as 
evidence in a suit at law, to affect or change the ‘erms of the policy as to occupan: 
or any other of its conditions which are@ree trom ambiguity. Barrett vs. Union 
Mutual Insurance Company, 7 Cush. (Mass.), 175, 

It is, however, an established principle that equity will intervene to relieve from 
any contract tainted wi h fraud or when the contract is un)lateral and is « xecured 
in different terms than was mutually agreed and intended by the parties at the time 
of contracting, and upon this principle has grown up the doctrine of equi'able es- 
toppel, or ‘‘estopped in fais,” so frequently enforced in suits of law to prevent a 
party to a contract from availing him-elf of the letter of the contract against his 
own wrongful act or neglect. 

The policy, on its face, provided that the insurer should be subj-ct to “ ro lia- 
bility for loss on u: occupied building, unless consent for such occupancy w s en- 
dorsed thereon,” a condition that the insurers undoub‘edly had a right to make, 
and that would be binding upon the insured unless by some fault, act or neglect of 
the insurers, or their duly authorized agent, at the time of the inconception of the 
contract, such condition was waived. Upon the statement of facts, the agent was 
fully advised, and unders’ood from the insured at the time of the contract, that the 
tisk was wanted, and was to be upon an unoccup‘ed building, and it ws clearly 
the agent’s duty to make the required endorsement in proper form upon the policy, 
so as to cover the tisk as it was represented to be} and the agent's fault is not ex- 
ecuting he policy, as was (at least, impliedly) ur derstood should insu e the prem- 
ises in their then unoccupied condition, fully and fairly disclosed by the applicant, 
was an act and fault which binds the principal, and must be held a waiver of the 
printed condition, or to be an estoppel én pais, which wil preveat the insurer from 
asserting a breach of the contract. 

The state of facts submitted show clearly that the entire fault and neglect in 
framing the policy in accordance with the understanding and agreement for insur- 
ance between the parties was that of the agent, wh se acts of omission and com- 
mission in the transaction are binding upon the princi, al. 

‘* Andit is in precisely such cases as thi that the courts of law in modern times 
have introduced the doc'rine cf estoppel im pais, and the general pinciple is well 
understood, and is applied in courts of law as well as equity where a technical 
advantage is sought to be obtained by a party who insists upon his own wrong to 
defeat the ends ot! jus'ice or resist an hone:t c'aim. (May on Insurance, 508 ; 
Union Insurance Company vs, Wilkinson, 13 Wall. (U.S.), 222.) An estopped 
in pais is allowed to prevent fraud and injustice, and exis's whenever a party can- 
not in —_e or justice take ye || ot his own act, wrong, or negligence.” It 
was legally the duty of the agent (and his duty bi: ds his principal) to so frame the 
policy as to be operative under the circumstances of the unoccupi d condition of 
the premises, which was fully stated to him, and of which he had full knowledge, 
and, failing to make the endorsement required by the policy, the c. urts will apply 
the doctrine of estoppel i” fais and treat the insurer as having waived the policy 
condition by not performing his duty and making the endorsement required. 

After careful consideration of the facts and the law in such and analogous cases, 
I am clearly of the opinion that the policy was not void, nor voidable, aé initio, but 
on the contrary it was a valid and subsisting contract in full effect from the time of 
its execution; that the condition as to unoccupancy was in legal effect waived by 
the agent, and the principal is estopped from asserting the condi:ion to defeat 
liability under the contract. The insurers wil] not be permitted to have the benefit 
ot the contract, and at the same time to insist that it never became of any effect for 
the benefit of the insured, or was void when it was made. 

As has already been stated, the courts of some of the States have not yet adopted 
(in actions of law) the modern practice of many other States ate such ques- 
tions, but adhere to the old rules, and wculd not permit patrol evidence to raise an 
estoy pel in such cases, but would first require a resort to a court of equity to re- 
form the c ntract. But as this isa case arising in Michigan, where the contract 
was executed and delivered, the law and practice in that Stete will be applied, and 
patrol evdence will be received to raise an estoppel, as the courts have recogn zed 
and ad pted the principle in analogous cases; and, in my judgment, the insured's 
right to recover is undoubted. 





Incendiarism and Suicide, 


AN incendiary fire of more than ordinary importance on account 
of the frightful surrounding circumstances, occurred just before midnight on Sep- 
tember 6 at Jamaica, L.I. John Kempel, his wife, and three children (two o 
whom were by a former husband of the woman) lived in comfortable circumstances 
in a two-story frame structure, containing a bar-room in the front, the property of 
Mrs. Kempel. It seems that husband and wife quarreled frequently over money 
matters, especially regarding the house, and Kempel often beat the woman until 
she lay unconscious on the floor. On one occasion Mrs. Kempel, believing that 
she would die from injuries inflicted by her husband, sent for her lawyer to draw 
up her will. She, however, r tused to make a complaint against the brute. On 
the evening of September 6 Kempel and his wife had a lengthy and heated quar- 
rel, the property question again being the subject of discussion, The intense warm 
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weather no doubt served to irritate both man and woman, and threats were inter_ 
changed. The wrangling, however, finally died out, end Mrs. Kempel, whose i..- 
fant was sick, took a rocking-chair and went out on the back steps. The husband, 
still incensed with rage, first locked up the house from within, with the exception of 
the back door, and then going out by that way, without word or sign of warring, 
cruelly crushed the woman's skull with the butt cf the axe, spattering the steps and 
the infant in her arms with her blood and brains. The fiend next poured kerosene 
oil over the stove, counter, bar and shelves of the bar-room, and setting fire, waited 
until the burning of the building was assured, and then walked to the wagon-shed 
in the back of the yard and hanged himself. The two eldest children, who were 
asleep upstairs at the time of the tragedy, gave the alarm, and the fire-bells of the 
quiet village of Jamaica soon brought a response from the firemen and villagers. 
Mrs. Kempel was found sit:ing in the rocking-chair, with life hardly extinct. The 
three-fold criminal—murderer, incendiary and suicide—was cut down as quickly as 
discovered, but though the body was still warm, all efforts to revive him were in 
vain. The bodies of wife and husband were removed to the Jawn and the coron r 
informed. The house, owing to the scarcity of water, was almost totally destroyed. 
Its value was $8000. 





Death of George E. Foster, of Boston. 


ON September 6, George E. Foster, senior member of the well-known 
and reputable insurance firm Foster & Scull, of Boston, died at his home in Roxbury, 
Mass. Mr. Foster’s death was sudden, he having been confined to his residence 
but a week. A complication of diseases, affection of the kidneys and pneumcnia 
being prominent, was the cause of his demise. He was forty-one years of age. 
Born in the State of Massachusetts, Mr. Foster was reared in an atmosphere of in- 
dustry and under influences which tend to the belief that true success is only to be 
had at the cost of honest earnest effort. He was a thorough marine underwriter 
and attended more particularly to th..t branch of his firm's business. He received 
his marine insurance education in the Boston office of the Atlantic Mutual M -rine, 
of New York. The firm of which he became the senior partner, was organized 
some time prior to the Chicago fire, and in addition to representing the important 
marine interests of the Insurance Company of North America, in Boston, they re- 
ceived the appointment as managers of the Royal Insurance Company for New 
England and general agents of the Pennsylvania Fire, for the same district. 

The success of the firm of Foster & Cole, later Foster & Scull, has be: n phe- 
nomenal. It is doubtful if any other firm of underwriters in this country has ever 
equaled it in volume of bu-iness and profits. No one who knew Mr. Foster could 
envy him his good fortune and success ; he richly deserved all the reward that was 
his. A true gentleman, one of the noblest of men, his memory will long be green 
in the hearts of those who knew him. The business world and the profession can 
ill afford to lose such a representative. His bright example and manly conduct are 
the best models for the younger generations to follow, and though a young man at 
the time of his death, he has left his impress on the business and the times in 
which he lived. Asa student and admirer of music and art, Mr. Forter was well- 
known in Boston. His funeral took place last Thursday, at four o'clock. The 
Boston Fire Underwriters Union passed resolutions of sorrow and symrathy on 
his death at a meeting held the day previous. 





Forest Fires. 


THE dry season prevalent for some time now has caused serious dis- 
tress, effecting as it does the crops and the supply of water throughout the country. 
This latter trouble comes nearer home to the underwriters ; in many of our larger 
cities, even, the insurance losses having been largely augmented by the scarcity of 
water. Wheat and rye fields have flamed up from the merest spark, and the losses 
of insurance companies on farm policies has been excessive during the past six 
weeks. Many instances are cited of recent fires from that field incendiary, the 
steam thresher;; sparks generated by the machinery friction have set vast fields of 
grain into a roaring blaze, the great heat of the atmosphere and dryness of the 
earth being especially inviting, in their effects upon vegetation, to fires of this order. 
Ard still the insurance companies tolerate the steam thresher—a farming machine 
hazardous as regards fire no matter what the condition of the weather. 

But the dryness of late has caused disaster of an ord-r far more distressing than 
scarcity of water in our cities and villages and the stunting of crops. Forest fires 
are devastating large tracts of land in various parts of the country. The loss of 
life and property during the past two weeks from this source is incalculable. Es- 
pecially are the reports from Michigan appalling, where the fires have burned 
over several entire townships, leaving only blackened ruins. Hundreds of lives 
have been lost by the ravages of the forest flames, and the terrible trials of the fugi- 
tives are distressing to relate or read. Many small villages have been totally con- 
sumed, the insurance companies suffering in some cases some pretty severe losses. 
Deckerville, on the Port Huron and Northwestern Ra‘lway, Anderson Station, 
Minden, Point Hope, Verona Mills, Bad Axe, Sandusky, Richmondville, Cedar 
Springs, Vassar and many other Michigan villages and small settlements have 
suffered from the encroachments of the fires, in many cases being totally wiped out. 





Terror reigns in the hearts of the people throughout that section of the State where 
the existence of fires is perceptible to smell, some persons not even retiring at night. 
It is so dark and smoky as to render breathing troublesome and cause harm to the 
eyes. Lamps are kept constantly burning, and anxiety is enhanced because of the 
great difficuly to learn the full extent of the terrible progress made by the 
fi mes. Reports are beginning to arrive from northern and northeastern portions 
of the State, showing a terrible condition of affairs. Numerous “ flashings” of 
partly cleared tracts of land, covered with brush, decayed timber and other inflam- 
mable materials, afford the best possible medium for the rapid spread of flames by 
the high winds which have been prevailing. Sanilac and Huron counties, lying on 
the shore of Lake Huron, between Port Huron and Saginaw Bay are the scenes of 
the greatest destruction. Hundreds of farms h.ve already been r duced to black. 
ened ashes. Stock, crops, farm buildings and fences, all have been Swept away, 
Men, women and children have been overtaken by the flames and burnt by scores, 
It is feared that when full accounts are received that the loss of life will prove ter- 
rible. The people are flocking to the shore of Lake Huron from the interior, as 
the only refuge from the devouring flames. Many, however, are overtaken by the 
spreading fire. Not less than hundreds of deaths are already reported, but it is 
hoped that these statements may prove incorrect. In Tuscola County, on the 
next tier of counties back from Lake Huron and south of Saginaw, the fires are 
raging with less severity. The losses there are overshadowed by the more terrible 
condi ion of things in the adjoini g counties. The same state ot affairs exists in 
Lapeer County, next south of Tuscola, and the whole country around Saginaw 
and Bay City is ablaze from the marshes taking fire. Latest reports show, how- 
ever, that recent rains have done something to check the fury of the flames in many 
parts of the state. 

The forests in which these Michigan fires have raged are mainly hemlock, fir, 
and pine. There is an undergrowth whieh in dry seasons becomes perfect tinder, 
Fire in this inflammable mass spreads with great velocity, and burns as furiously 
for atime as oil. For the unforiunate settlers, once hemmed in by the flames, 
which sometimes leap twenty feet in the air, there is no escape. In the great fires 
of 1871 in the Pesthigo and Marinette region many people saved themselves by 
taking refuge in wel!s. The same expedient has been tried many times in Mich- 
igan this year, but in many cases with fatal results, the dead bodies of entire famil- 
ies having been found in the wells after the tempest of flame had passed by. The 
local new: papers publish in detail many instances of severe suffering and frightful 
deaths. The s‘eamer Flora, which-arrived at Oscada, Mich., from below, brings 
reports that 200 people have perished in the region bordering on Lake Huron, 
Fifteen bodies have been brought into Sandb: ach, ard fifteen buried at Paris. It 
is thought that the rain checked the fire in that section, and that the worst is over. 
On Haughton Creek was a settlement of about a doz n families. The fire struck 
them about 3 P. M., and although a gallant fight was made, they finally had to 
yield. The flames destroyed building after building, and the people realized tha, 
they were surrounded by fire and escape cut off. ‘lhe situation was a frightful one, 
and place after place of apparent safety was occupied and vacated as the flames en- 
croached upon it, until, as a last resource, eighteen persons descended a well be- 
longing to Sam Sapp. The well is eight feet square at the top and six feet deep to 
thecurb. The curbing is three feet square and six feet deep, thus furming a ledge 
on which the people, large and small, sat for fou: long hours, Mr. Sapp standing in 
the bottom of the well and throwing water on them to overcome the effects of the 
heat, so fierce was it even in the well. At about nine o'clock, the fires having spent 


‘their force, they emerged from their place of refuge to find that their possessions 


had been destroyed. 

Dead bodies are being brought into Lexington from the back towns in great 
numbers. G orge McDonald, of Minden, now in Detroit, says he saw many 
ladies baref »oted, and with no other garment than wrappers or night dresses, flying 
for th-ir lives. Tw: nty-three dead bodies have been found along the roads in 
Moore, Argyle, Custer and Watertown, and it is now known that there are more 
than 200 dead bodies lying within a radius of fifteen miles from Minden, At Mar- 
lette, Tuscola County, there is a similar state of affairs. 

In New Jersey, New York and other States forest fires are breaking out every 
day, which, although not nearly so disas'rous as the Michigan conflagrations, have 
been the cause of loss of much valuable property. Throughout the country the 
burning of the woods are perceptible to the senses, in a number of towns the sun 
being obscured for days on account of the effect of the flames on the atmosphere. 
The New York Sun, on Friday last, commented as follows on this phenomenon: 
‘‘The weather of late also produced some extraordinary atmospheric effects, 
though they are probably due in part to the smoke from the prevailing forest fires. 
A yellowish light has been observed in Boston and in other places in New Eng- 
land, and the sun has been obscured by a mist which so darkened Providence that 
gas had to be used on Tuesday at midday. It burned with a white light like that 
trom feeb'c electric lamps; and at Worcester the sky was a dull yellow, making 
everything look ghastly, while there, too, gas had to be used at noon, On Long 
Island during the la-t few days the sun has looked in some places as it does through 
the smoke of London—small, round and red, and not too piercing for the eyes to 
gaze upon it. It was very much like the sun seen through a smoked glass. The 
smoke from the forest fires unquestionably rests over a large part of the country 
hereabouts, and that would go far to explain the peculiar phenomena which have 
been observed. But there must also be other causes at work. Certainly it is 
singularly trying weather. Man, beast and vegetation all pant for rain.” 
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MERE MENTION. 





—Dwight B. Wilson has been given the appointment of Fall River 
agent of the North German. 
_L. M. Sandford & Co., of Des Moines, Ia., have been appointed 


ents of the Agricultural Insurance Company. 


—Robert Foster is mentioned as the new special agent for Kentucky 
and Ohio of the Northern Insurance Company, of Watertown, Conn. 


_—E. H. Kellogg, superintendent of agencies of the Home Life Insur- 
ance Company at Chicago has just returned from a few weeks’ vacation spent 
in Michigan. 

—Paul Weiss, the well-known insurance agent at Xenia, O., met with 
a severe bereavement recently in the death of his son Edgar, an interesting child 
of three years. 

—The death of Isaac Shallcross, secretary of the Franklin Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company, of Philadelphia, a company of $75,000 cash assets, is re- 
ported among the recent insurance deaths in that city. 


—The Michigan State Firemen’s Tournament was held at Cold- 
water on Wednesday and Thursday of last week. The weather was all that could 
be desired, and everything passed off to the satisfaction of all present. 


—J. Hugh Middleton, manager of the Standard Fire, of London, 

has left New York city and a numerous. army of seekers after the American 
- representation of his company, to visit Albany. From thence it is said he will go 
to Hartto:d. 

—Another Philadelphia agent of the Metropolitan Life has been fer- 
reted out in his embezzl ment of the company’s money. The latest a'leged culprit 
is Thomas Crook, an Englishman, who was last week committed under $400 bail 
to await trial. 

—Last Tuesday evening witnessed the marriage at Chicago, of 
Thomas H. Webster, junior partner in the insurance firm of S. M. Moore & Co., 
and Miss Anna Martindale. Mr. and Mrs. Webster left on a short bridal tour 
North shortly after the ceremony. 


—H. H. Brown, of Chicago, special agent of the California Insurance 
Company, has returned to Chicago from a short Wes’ern trip, having appointed 
the following agents: Wm. Hendricks, St. Paul; A. Worthington, Minneapolis ; 
and N. B. Ufford, Winona, Minnesota. 


—Edward Rawlings, during his trip to the West, has opened the 
way for admitting his two companies to several States. The latest State is Minne- 
sota. Both the Guarantee Company, of North America, and the Accident Insur- 
ance Company are now applicants for entering that State. 


—The saw and planing mill of Hemenway and Barclay, at Lansing, 
lowa, which burned on the 5h of Septemb:r, causing a loss to insurance com- 
panies of $14,600, will be rebuilt at once and ready for business by March 1, 1882. 
3,000,000 feet of lumber in the yard near the mill was not touched by the flames. 


—The Insurance Record’s Insurance Directory of New York, Brook- 
lyn and Jersey city is a collation for ready reference of much matter valuable to 
the life, fire and marine underwriter. The names and addresses of local agents, 
brokers, adjusters and surveyors of good reputation is a prominent feature of the 
pamphlet. 


—Robert Lewis, secretary of the Alliance, of London, returned on 
Monday last from a trip to Hartford. Mr. Lewis will not leave for England for a 
month to come. He says that it has not yet been determined whether the Alliance 
will appoint a general manager in the United States, or divide its tergitory into de- 
partments a Za Royal. 


—John C. Hall & Co., of St. Louis, general and local agents of the 
Western, of Toronto, and La Confiance, of Paris, have been appointed agents of 
the Ncrth German Insurance Company, of Hamburg. This firm is fast taking a 
leading position among the solid agencies of St. Louis, and the North German 
could not have made a better appointment. 


—A prejudiced member of the Georgia legislature introduced a bill 
last week providin g that insurance claims, however excessive, shall be paid in full 
by the con pany, and in case of litigation following the presentation of a claim, the 
company shall be caused to pay ten per cent damages for lawyers’ fees, costs, etc. 
The judiciary committee has the bill under consideration. 


—At Jackson, Tenn., one Ryan, alias Howard, who professed to be 
an agert of a prominent New York life insurance company, has been per- 
Petrating an ingenious life insurance fraud. United States Senator Howell 
E. Jackson was his first victim, but by ro means the last, The plan of the 
scheme was to announce his willingness and ability to advance $200,000, to be 
loaned at six per cent per annum on real estate double the value the amount loaned, 
ysovided al ways that each member of the $200,000 syndicate first took a policy in 


ag 





his company for $5000. A number of policies were written and the premium 
money pocketed by the offender, who onacertain day suddenly disappeared. 
Many detectives have looked for him in vain. It is thought that he went from 
Jackson to Memphis. One Walter Harmon is announced as attempting a life 
insurance fraud on similar plans ; t Shreveport, La. 


—Pell, Wallack & Co., of New York City, representatives of the 
Boatmans Fire and Marine, of Pittsburgh, and the Firemens, of Baltimore, are 
doing a good business during the present inactive season. The members of this 
firm, though young in years, are men of enterprise and experience, and are steadily 
advancing themselves in favor with insurance men and the public. 


—The dispute between the insurance men and Chief Sexton and the 
city council of the St. Louis Fire Department still goes on. The insurance men are 
determined that something shall be done to stop the steady drain on their assets of at 
least twenty-five per cent over and above their receipts. The receipts in St. Louis 
for thirteen years have been about $11,300,000 and the losses $10, 576, 899. 


—Boston’s insurance death roll has had a number of additions of 
late. John G. Davis, an old president of the Firemen’s Insurance Company, of 
that city, died on September 6, aged 75 years. It is now stated that Albe:t A. Bow- 
ker, the veteran president of the North American Insurance Company, is danger- 
ously, if not fatally, prostrated by typhoid fever at his residence in East Bost. n. 


—The Travelers Insurance Company has a contract for insuring 
members of the Baltimore fire department against injuries sustained at fires. A 
misunderstanding has arisen as to how long the contract provides tor the payment of 
weekly allowances should the injured fireman's disability con inue indefinitely. 
The company claims that six months should be the limit. The city solicitor has 
ben asked for an opinion. 


—Rev. Israel W. Ward, for the past four years of St. Louis, and 
well known as an insurance journalist, and formerly asa solicitor for the New 
England Life, died rece .tly from a chronic disease, which ended his career sud- 
denly and with hardly a moment's warning. Mr. Ward contributed at various 
times to the columns of THE SPECTATOR, and at the time of’ his death held an 
editorial position on The Western Insurance Review, of St. Louis. 


—The international cotton exposition at Atlanta, which will be at- 
tended by fire insurance men not only of the South, but of the North and West as 
well, opens on October 5 and closes December 31. The exasperating cotton losses 
by fire of late, owing largely to the loose manner in which the goods are handled 
and stored, gives peculiar significance to the attent’on paid the exposition by in- 
surance men. Excursion tickets can be bought in New York during the three 
months of the exposition for $36, good to return within 30 days from the date of 
purchase. 


Edinburgh, with 200,000 inhabitants, and its important commercial 
and manufacturing interests, has a permanent fire force of 28 men, while the en ire 
Fire Department consists in all of but 38 men, who operate five Hand Engines, one 
Steamer, two Hose Car.s and ten hand-drawn Hose Reels; and yet, so perfect is 
the organization, and so thorough the effici-ncy of this Department, that during 
the past three years only three severe losses have been sustained by the city. In 
1880 there were 219 actual fires, as against 146 in 1879; but the loss in 1880 was 
somewhat less than that of the former year. Edinburgh's excellent buildings has 
considerable to do, too, with the city's remarkable exemption from fires, 


—In 1879 the Great Western Insurance Company, of New York, and 
other marine companies, carried insurance to the amount of $60,000 on the bark 
‘Brothers’ Pride,” owned in St. Johns, N. B., and laden with melado sugar. 
The bark was lost under suspicious circumstances on May 6 of that year. Last 
Saturday morning Captain William H. Tower, of the schooser ‘‘ Panope,” was 
arrested by two United States Marshals on a bench warrant. An indictment stands 
against Tower and one H. C. Thomas, on a charge of scuttling the lost bark on 
the high seas. Arraigned before United States Commissioner Duel, Tower 
acknowledged scuttling the bark, but alleges that it was done when the vessel was 
hopelessly disabled, with twelve to fourteen feet of water in her hold, in order that 
she might sink and not collide with passing vessels as she floated water-logged. 
The prisoner was held in $10,000 bail for appearing at the next term of the crim- 
inal branch of the United States Circuit Court for trial. 


—The census of 1880 places the population of New York City at 
1,200,000 persons. This aggregate of ‘course includes only residents of the city. 
Among the thousands which perambulate Broadway and the other prominent thor- 
oughfares of New York daily, and who fill down and up-town offices and store- 
houses, a by no means small proportion, are non-residents who livein the city in 
the daytime. These persons, tho.gh they nightly find their way to one of the 
numerous suburban cities, towns or villages which surround the metropolis, are 
nevertheless in one sense inhabitants of New York. A close estimate of the indi- 
viduals carried daily on the different lines of ferries, which ply between New York 
and the surrounding shores, shows that upwards of 150,000 individuals are carried 
to New York each day. This estimate leaves out altogether the railway travel by 
the Grand Central depot and trayspor atiun by the numerous 1iver steamers which 
ply up the Hudson and East rivers and the Sound. These provided tor, the total 
daily population of New York City by a fair estimate is fully 1,400,000. 
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FIRE INSURANCE STOCKS AND DIVIDENDS. 








New York State Companies. Other State Companies Doing Business in New York. 








Met eee - Latest SALE Net Last 
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. Value o Pap, 
Capital Capital ue Of 
NAME OF COMPANY. si up Stock —_ NAME OF COMPANY. Paid up Stock | 
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81 | 200 £tna, Hartford 

feb ,’81 | 50 . 150 American, Boston... 151.71 |* july, ’8x | 

@5 |Mayar, 81 165 American, Newark... 224.83 Mar: 

‘ — 75,81) 115 

*Aug., July 27,'81] 2034 | American, Philadelphia... 260.24 | “April,’8: 
*july,’8z | Feb.1o0,'81 American Central, St. Louis 183.43 |* July, ’81| 
Armenia, Pittsburgh 112.40 |* July, ’81 | 
July, ’80 | 
*July, ’8t | 
*July,’8: | 
*Aug.,’81 | 
+ jul "81 | 
an.,’77 | 
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$190.97 | tJuly,’8: 
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; Atlantic, Providence...............| 3 108.95 |*July, 8: 
July 20,8: Boatmans, Pittsburgh 125.88 |*July,’81 
Aug.15, 81 Commonwealth, Boston : 104.98 | April,’81 
|Aug.31,/81 | 
|APF.13, 81 Connnstiont. Hartford 128.77 |* July, ’81 | - 
: etroit, Detroit 203.61 |*Aug.,’81 | 
— a Eliot, Boston 172.69 Apr..’8: 
Jun. 13,84 

Apr.18,'81 Equitable, Providence 135 63 |*July, ’8x 
July 13,81 Fire Association, Philadelphia... 342.23 |* July, 8x 
Aug.31, 81 Firemans Fund, San Francisco 108.26 |tJuly, ’8x 
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an 
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tAug, '81 
*July,’8: 
*july,'8: 
Apr., '81 
*July, '81 
*Aug.,’8r | 
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Firemens, Baltimore ..........-.--. 120.14 |* July, 8x 
; Firemens, Dayton 120.12 |f July, ‘8: 
Sep. 13,81 Firemens, Newark 218.92 | July, ’80 
May 25, 81 | 
|Aug.22,'81 First National, Worcester 107.08 |*A ug., 8x 
Aug. 9, 81 Franklin, B 

|Mar.8, $1 Franklin, Philadelphia 


May :6,'81 German, Pittsburgh................ 147-43 |*July, ’81 
Apr.13 81 Germania, Newar! e 200,000 | 105.22 | Juiy,’78 | 
Aug.:7,81| 286 Girard, Philadelphia 3oo,000 | 242.33 |tJuly, °81 | 
Aug. 3, 81 Hartford, Hartford a 1,250,000] 194.23 |*July, ’81 | 
Sep. 12. 8. | 
Aug.25, 81 Ins. Co. of North America, Phila... - 2,000,000 | 222.75 |*July,’8: | 
; Ins. Co. of the State of Pa., Phila. -- 200,000} 219.81 o}ui’, 81 | 
Jun, 27,’81 Manufacturers, Boston 500,000} 164.97 | April,’81 
Sept. 6.8: 
Aug.29,’8t Mercantile, Cleveland 200,000} 159.84 |*July, ’8: | 
Mercantile Marine, Boston ........- 400,000} 152.94 | May,’81 
Merchants Providence 200,000] 143.01 |* July, ’8: 


Farragu’ 


Firemans Trust ' 
Franklin and Emporium. 
German Amencan 


109.74 
Germania 


335-78 | tJuly, “8: 








*July,’8z 

: jugs 
Greenwich --...----.---- - ? Is uly, 81 
Guardian .....---------- y ls}ury ae 
i uly, ’81 
|*July, 81 


\*Jan.,’8r 
\*July, 81 
\*July, ’8: 
\* July, '81 
*July,’81 
*Aug.,’81 


Kings County 68 |*July, °81 
Knickerbocker — 79 
* july, ’81 
*July, 8x 

uly, ’80 
*July, 8: 


July, ’80 
Manhattan *July, 81 
Manuf’rs and Builders - -- 31 |* uly,’8t 
M ics + * July, "Br 
Mechanics and Traders. - y i A 
Mercantile 08 |*July,’82 


Merchan 
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; Merchants, Newark ‘ 400,000 | 209.98 I* July, "81 
Aug.11,'81 National, Baltimore 200,000} 117.18 |*July ’81 
jus. 935,81 66% | National, Hartford 1,000,000 | 170.04 |*July, 81 
‘eb. 21,'81 
un. 1,'81 Neptune, Boston 300,000] 153.06 | Apr,, ’81 
far.30,'81 Newark City, Newark.. 200,000} 10.09 | July, '81 
Jun. 29,’81 Newark, Newar 250,000 | 234.27 | Jan., ’81 


July 26,'81 New Hampshire, Manchester...... 500,000} 168.51 |*July, ’8r | 
Sept. 6, ‘81 North American, Boston.....-..--- 200,000} 143.72 | April,’81 | 
rege Sn Northwestern National, Milwaukee 600,000} 134.20 |*July, ’81| 
un, 3,81) + 
|Apr. 29,'8t Orient, Hartford 1,000,000 | 136.52 |* July, ’81 
|Aug.31,'81 Pennsylvania, Phila. 400,000 | 321.22 | Mar.,’8r | 
I Ee é 300,000] 110.51 | Jan., ’80 
& Peoples, Trenton 300,000} 164.48 | Jan., ’81 


Phoenix, Hartford... 2,000,000] 209.64 | f july, ’8: | 
Prescott, Boston 200,00c} 155-87 | Apr., ’8r | 
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| 

Providence Washington, Providence 4eo,coo | 123.26 |* July, ’81 | 

& Revere, Boston 200,000} 105.67 | Jan., ’81 } 

Aug.10,’81 Security, New Haveu 200,000] 111.44 

July 20,’81} 6 

Aug.24.’81 Shoe and Leather, Boston 600,000 | 146.81 | April,’ 81 

Aug.31,'81 Springfield, Springfield 1,000,000 | 136.19 |* July, ’81 

Aug.31,'8: St. Paul, St. Paul 400,000} 139.62 |*July, ’81 
Traders, Chicago 500,000 | 144.21 fjuly, "81 
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Union, Philatelphia 500,000} 120.38 |*July, ’81 
Union, San Francisco 750,000 | 122.12 | fJuly ’8: 
United Firemens, Philadelphia 200,000 | 110.42 | Sept.,’80 
Washington, Boston 400,000 | 188.96 | Apr., '81 
Mayrr,’8t a 


Aug.20,’81 Canadian Companies Doing Business in New York, 
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119.54 
112.60 
161.75 
184.14 
187.57 
121.76 


112.26 | Aug., ’80 
168.29 |* July, ’8: 
127.69 i A 
113.29 |* July, 81 


190.91 |* 
164.57 “Jan = 
150.33 ug. .'81 
279.83 *July,’8x 


Aug. 1,°81 ail ; ‘ | | l oe 
July 14,’81| 80 British America, Toronto - ot $500,000 | $143.05 | June, ’81 10 
Western, Toronto r | 400,000 | 175.27 | Jan., "8x 15 











* Second dividend declared this year. 
t Third dividend declared this year. 
a Exclusive of scrip dividend to participating policyholders. 
6 Has re-insured its outstanding risks and retired from business. — 
¢ No dividend nad been paid by the New York and Boston since its organization in 1876 
d@ Devoted to insuring plate glass against breakage exclusively. 
¢ With an additional dividend of 3% per cent on the reserve fund. 
JS Sale before last capital increase. 
ai 
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. g as unced an to $5.000,000, 
Mayzs,’8 Since capital increase the book value is reported at $167.68. 


May 4,’8? N, B.—The above table contains a complete list to date of the joint stock fire and fire 
marine insurance companies of America authorized to do business in New York State. 
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